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Education for the Common Defense 


What Does America Have to De- What is Education for the Commy 
fend? Defense? 

A spiritual heritage, the most preci- It is individual, helping each perso, 
ous gift from our forefathers. make the most of his talents. 

A people’s government, conceived by It is universal, seeking to educate aj 
heroic men determined to be free. the children and all the people. 

A great people, over 132 million souls It is practical, helping prepare peopk 
of many races and creeds. to earn a good living. 

A vast wealth, found in our natural It is civic, preparing individuals 
resources from sea to sea. be wise and loyal citizens. 

A hopeful future, to leave to our It is spiritual, recognizing the eternd 
children and to generations unborn. dignity of human personality. 


—January 1942 National Historical Magazine, D.AR 
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America's First Line of Defense! 


“Without popular education no government 
which rests on popular action can long endure; 
the people must be schooled in the knowledge 
and if possible in the virtues upon which the 
maintenance and success of free institutions 


depend.” —Woodrow Wilson 
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WORTH 
KNOWING— 


A COMPLIMENTARY 
copy of “How to Know 
and How to Use Your 
Community” will be sent 
soon to each 1941-42 mem- 
ber of the D.ES.P. We 
are sure that this bulletin 
which is an extra service 
to members will be both 
valuable and practical. 


a 


THE THEMES for the 
Monday and Tuesday af- 
ternoon general sessions of 
the D.E.S.P. at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., February 23 
and 24 respectively, will be 
“The Part the Elementary 
School Plays in Our Demo- 
cratic Living,” and “The 
Elementary School of To- 
morrow.” Both of these 
meetings will take place in 
the Gold Ballroom, Palace 
Hotel. 


TT 


SEND TO HEAD- 
QUARTERS by March 15 
the names and addresses of 
the newly elected presi- 
dent and secretary of your 
principals’ club or associa- 
tion. These names will be 
included in the directory of 
the twenty-first Yearbook 
of the D.E.S.P. 


EE 


THE 80TH ANNUAL 
Convention of the N.E.A. 
will be held in Denver, 
Colorado, June 28-July 2, 
1942. 


I — 


THE DIVISIONAL 
COMMITTEE on State 
and Local School Admin- 
istration of the Wartime 
Commission will meet in 
San Francisco, Tuesday 
evening, February 24. 
Watch for further details. 


The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and not necessarily those of the Department. 
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The Schools Go to War 


In this dedication of our vast resources to total and decisive war, industry j 
feverishly turning out guns for soldiers, tanks for soldiers, planes for soldiers 
If victory takes ten years, eight years, five years—few believe this will be, 
short war—there are millions of students in our schools today who will } 
soldiers. What are we doing for them? There are other millions now in oy 
schools who, before the final gun fires, will take their places in the factorig 
that make the sinews of war. What are we doing for them? All of the million 
now in our schools who survive this war will pay for it, dollar by dollar, an 
will rebuild the world it is destroying, brick by brick and ideal by ideal. Wha 
are we doing for them? 





“Education as usual” is sabotage to civilization. Today’s education must be 
most unusual. It must be fuller and richer and more largely supported morally 
and financially than it has ever been before. The greatest care must be taken 
to preserve enduring values, but immediacy cannot be ignored. We cannot hop 
to win this war only by doing better the things we have always been doing: 
nor by the mere rationalization that what we are now doing is vital to wa 
effort. The best educational philosophy has always called for adaptation oj 
the educational program to the needs of students. Those needs are now and 
will be for years shaped largely by an unprecedented situation. Some radical 
shifts in emphasis may be necessary. Automobile assembly lines are being 
adjusted to the production of tanks. Factories that once made typewriters ar 
now turning out machine guns. The school can and must make whatever adjust. 
ments it can to win both the victory and the peace. 

The school’s part is not confined to pious hopes and wishful thinking. There 
are specific tasks to perform. A month ago 142,000 physically fit men had 
already been rejected by the Selective Service System, because, for practical 
purposes, they were illiterate. The schools can teach them to read. More 
than 200,000 men have been found by the Selective Service boards unqualifie! 
for service because of physical defects that could have been prevented o 
remedied by a sound school health program. The schools can help correct 
these defects, and reduce this unnecessary physical incapacity among thos 
who are to be called later. The number of skilled workmen in defense industrie 
must be trebled in the next two years. The schools can help train these workmen 

The nation has launched a nutrition program, a food production program, : 
program of consumer economy, a defense saving program, a first aid and Rei 
Cross program, a program of morale building. The schools are equipped to giv 
expert effective service in all of these. Confident and resolute teachers will s¢ 
that this service is performed. 

The aid which schools can provide, from the kindergarten to the universitj 
post-graduate school, is rapidly being charted. Thousands of teachers and schol 
officers are now at work on this task. Every school system and every schoil 
must determine what it can most effectively achieve. This issue of The Nation 
Elementary Principal is dedicated to aiding that achievement.—Belmont Farle) 


—— 
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What to Do During An Air Raid 


OrriciaL—By THE U. S. OrFice or CivILIAN DEFENSE 


Emergency Instructions for Schools Until Further Notice 


1. What To Do when the Air Raid Warning Sounds— (‘“Howling”’ siren, 
short blasts or other local general warning.) 

Sound the school fire alarm in a special way (short rings, etc.) Have each 
class leave its room in order as in fire drill. Conduct classes to the Air Raid 
Refuge. 

Do not permit any pupils to leave the building. 

Do not allow any pupils to return to classroom until “All Clear’’ signal is 
given. 

Do not send the pupils home. 

These protective measures will require organization, planning, training, and 
drill. They should be started at once. 


2. Air Raid Drill—Use your fire drill organization to get pupils to the Air 
Raid Refuge. Have them file from the classroom the same way, in the same 
order, under the same leaders—but take them to the Air Raid Refuge. 

3. The Air Raid Refuge—The chance of a direct hit on any individual build- 
ing is very small. You must guard against the blast of near-by high-explosive 
bombs, and incendiaries and falling fragments of anti-aircraft shells. 

You must get away from windows, and from open doors. The large inside 
halls of most schools are suitable for an Air Raid Refuge. Do not use the 
halls on the top floor of the building. The cellar is a suitable Air Raid Refuge 
provided there are plenty of exits and provided any windows to the outside 
can be protected by a layer of sandbags. 

Select the most protected places in the building—be sure they provide enough 
capacity to hold everyone without crowding. Be sure there is more than one exit. 

It is important, too, that the Air Raid Refuge should have easy access to 
drinking water and toilet facilities. 


4. What To Do About Incendiaries—Be sure the fire extinguishers are in 
proper working order. Be sure you have enough people—teachers or older 
pupils—who know how to use them. Appoint these people as fire guards. Have 
them take assigned posts when the Air Raid Drill sounds. Appoint a Chief 
Fire Guard. 

If incendiaries hit the building, the fire guards should try to handle them, 
and put them out with water spray. If the fire gets beyond control, the Chief 
Fire Guard should sound the regular fire alarm. All pupils should then be 
conducted from the building as in regular fire drill. Class leaders should conduct 


them in an orderly fashion to shelter in near-by homes. Leaders must keep 
the pupils in control. 


»% What To Organize—Do these things right away—they are essential now: 
(a) Select the Air Raid Refuge—more than one if necessary. Be sure there is more than 
one exit. 
(b) Determine how the school alarm will be sounded for an air raid. 


a 
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(c) Assign a refuge space or refuge room for each class or classroom. 
Assign class leaders to conduct the drill—the same as for fire. 
(d) Publish full instructions; have them read over and over again to pupils. Have them 
posted on bulletin boards. Be sure every teacher and pupil understands them—noy. 
These things should be done at once. We are suddenly, unexpectedly, at war. 
When you have completed all of these things, it is time to organize your long. 
range planning. 
6. Here Are Some of the Steps To Take—The Department of Education 
or other school authority, under the direction of the local Defense Co-ordinator, 
should plan and adopt a war program for the duration. Here are some of the 
steps to consider: 
(a) Appointment of school building wardens, whose duties should be co-ordinated with 
their local zone or district Warden Service. 
(b) Special transmission of Aid Raid Warnings from the control center to school buildings, 
(c) Fire Defense—Adequacy of present equipment, appointment of fire watchers (or fire 
guards), and special training in combatting incendiaries. 
(d) Protective Construction—Quick and simple measures to provide additional security. 
(e) Study of alternate Air Raid Refuges for teachers and pupils in case of fire. Depending 
upon location, suitable buildings in the neighborhood may be available for use a 
Air Raid Refuge. 
It is desirable to explore this possibility in order to effect dispersion where it 
can be done without undue exposure to the children. 


7. What To Do About Training—Start your training now. Don’t wait for 
the final plan. Drill your pupils to behave on an Air Raid Alarm just as they 
do on a Fire Alarm. Hold drill every few days until they are thoroughly 
accustomed to it. 

Keep up the morale of the pupils, so that if a raid occurs you will have 
experience in keeping them occupied. Organize first-aid training for selected 
groups. Organize fire defense training for the fire guards. 


8. Are We in Danger?—The answer to that is—we don’t intend to be caught 
napping again—anywhere or anytime. We are not going to say again—‘It can't 
happen here.” 

Don’t rush around, don’t worry, but ACT! These are simple precautions. 
Read them again. Think how you will apply them to your school. Then take 
the necessary action—today. 


PARENTS! READ THIS!—If an air raid should come while your children 
are at school, see to your own safety. Stay home, go to your refuge room, stay 
away from windows. 

Do not try to reach the school. You could accomplish no good. You could 
do a great deal of harm by such action. 

In an Air Raid, Rule Number | is to stay off the street, get under cover. 
On the street, there is the risk of falling shell fragments, racing cars, and fire 
apparatus. Stay indoors. 

Do not try to telephone. The wires must be kept clear for the wardens, the 
police, and the fire department. You might prevent an urgent message from 
getting through. 

This is hard advice. It’s not easy to take. But it is for your best interest 
and for the welfare of your children. 
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It Should Not Happen Again 


Willard E. Givens 


Executive Secretary, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 








— Every fifth American is in school 
|“ or college. Most of us are aware of 
| %F that fact. Few of us—and still fewer 
| of the public—have given adequate 
| mY thought to the necessity of maintain- 
! ing the personnel that maintains the 
educational program. In many ways 
: a | this problem is as important as main- 

( taining “the man behind the man 

18 


behind the gun.” 

Briefly stated, the problem is “to 
keep an adequately trained teacher 
in every classroom.” This does not 
mean that we shall not lose teachers 
gladly to the military services of the 
country and to defense industries. It 
does mean, however, that we shall use 
every legitimate means to keep our 
schools staffed with persons who are 
trained to do the job. In other words, we shall do our best this time to prevent 
some of the conditions that occurred during the First World War. 

Although we have overcome many deficiencies in the past 20 years, our 
profession still bears the marks of the First World War period. Tenure legis- 
lation has been retarded, retirement systems have been impeded, participation 
in professional organizations has been postponed, and in a dozen other ways 
the professionalization of teaching has been adversely affected. It has been im- 
possible to erase many of the scars of the First World War period—not only 
those etched upon the profession itself, but even more important, those marks 
upon the generations who have passed through the schools. It is for these 
reasons that I have entitled this brief statement: “It Should Not Happen Again.” 

But it is happening. At least there are disturbing signs which seem to indicate 
that we are once more slipping into the vicious circle of the First World War. 
Ian November the NEA Research Division sent a brief inquiry form to the 
placement officers of teacher education institutions. On the basis of replies from 
233 placement officers representing all parts of the country, certain conclusions 
were drawn. Before giving these may I emphasize that the whole situation has 
become more acute since we have entered upon an active war period. Some of 
the conclusions were: 






Factory Workers’ 

















| March March October 
| iy 1940 1941 1941 





(1) There is nationwide agreement that an acute shortage of teachers exists in the rural 
schools. The shortage appears to be most definitely established in the East North Central, 
East South Central, West North Central, and Pacific areas. 
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(2) Next to the rural shortage there is agreement that the small towns are having difficultig 
in obtaining enough teachers. Here the condition seems to be most clearly established in the 
East North Central region (Great Lakes states) and the West South Central. 

(3) Placement officers agree that there is as yet little shortage in large city school systems 

(4) As might be expected from the widespread rural shortage, the deficiency is much 
more acute in the supply of teachers.trained for elementary schools. The areas in which 
there is most agreement as to the existence of a shortage are the East North Central (Greg 
Lakes states), the Middle Atlantic, the West South Central, and the Pacific Coast. 


Since the shortage of teachers might have been caused by a sudden decline 
in salaries, our inquiry extended into the question of the salaries offered this 
year as compared with 1940-41. The national picture shows that in two out of 
three cases the same salaries are being offered this year as during the past 
school year; in one case out of three the salary offered is higher than before. 
In the West North Central area, however, better salaries are being offered jp 
two cases in every three; in the East South Central practically no salaries ar 
being offered that are higher than 1940-41 levels. That vacancies are filled 
with difficulty in spite of a reasonably satisfactory national salary picture sug. 
gests that qualified teachers are beginning to drift toward the more attractive 
salaries now characteristic of other occupations, particularly the defense indus. 
tries. During the past few weeks the shortages in supply have been intensified 
by the selective military service and related war work. 

As a further indication of what may be expected in the next two years the 
National Education Association inquired as to enrolment in teacher education 
institutions for 1941-42 as compared with 1940-41. In teachers colleges an¢ 
normal schools, the chief sources of teachers in rural schools and at the ele 
mentary level generally, the enrolments in November had dropped an average 
of 11 percent. 

As a further check upon existing teacher supply conditions, the NEA asked 
state departments of education to answer questions similar to those asked of 
college placement officers. The responses from 34 of the 48 state offices show 
rather close agreement with the responses of college placement officers: namely 
there is at present an acute need for rural elementary teachers in most regions 
of the United States. 

As further evidence on the teacher supply situation and attempts to meet 
the problem, the NEA asked state departments to report on the number oj 
emergency or temporary certificates issued last year as compared with an esti 
mate for 1941-42. As stated earlier, the attempt to meet a teacher shortage 
thru emergency certificates has usually meant in the past a turn toward lower 
professional standards. Twenty out of the 34 states do not issue emergency 
certificates or have estimated that they will not issue more than 100 of such 
certificates during 1941-42. Except for Ohio and Pennsylvania, the issuance 
of relatively large numbers of emergency certificates appears to be limited to 
three regions: South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South Central. hn 
short, a number of the agricultural states of the South are being forced t 
issue emergency certificates. There is reason for believing that a number @ 
emergency certificates are being issued in order to provide even partly trained 
teachers for the remote rural areas where unattractive salaries and working 
conditions do not appeal to persons with standard certificates. 
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The foregoing conclusions are a deliberate understatement of the facts. Let 
me review briefly the situation: 
(1) Just before we entered the war there was a shortage of rural elementary teachers in 


most sections of the country—this shortage was acute in the predominantly agricultural 
states of the South and Middle West. 


(2) Since early December we have entered the war. Men up to the age of 44 years may 
be drafted—these ages include many of our experienced teachers. More than this, the draft 
will be systematically applied to the young men of college age and to those who have recently 
completed teacher training. It is not inconceivable that women may also be drafted for 
certain war activities. 

We are faced, therefore, not only with an immediate shortage but also with 
the possibility of a shortage of such proportions as to curtail many educational 
programs or even to close many schools. 

Let me close by saying that education is one of the basic victory enterprises 
of this nation. Any agency that supervises one person in five in our nation 
is a vital force for building morale. The educational program also must be 
recognized as the “tap root” of our national life—the source of our supply of 
trained men and women. We must do everything possible to maintain competent 
personnel in the classrooms of the nation. 


eNO 


1867 A Diamond Jubilee 1942 


In March, 1942, the U. S. Office of Plans under way include the early 
Education will celebrate the 75th anni- publication of a History of the Office 
versary of its establishment. It is ex- of Education; a special issue of ScHOOL 
pected that educators throughout the Lyre; a special observance of the anni- 
United States will plan to make this versary date in March, the exact na- 


year the occasion for a nation-wide ture of which will depend on conditions 
celebration commemorating the passage at that time; a bibliography of the 


of the Act creating a Federal agency Office of Education and its Commis- 
~ “aid the people of the United States sioners; a publication containing a 
in the establishment and maintenance series of extracts from the writings of 


of efficient schools and school systems “ii : 
oe all the Commissioners of Education on 
and to promote the cause of education 


throughout the country.” This celebra- educ atm; ear errs conpernnee —_ 
tion offers an opportunity to acquaint national Sen, particularly the 
both teachers and school children National Education Association and 
throughout the land with the purposes, the American Association of School 
achievements, and services of the Of- dministrators, each of which now 
fice of Education, its activities in the Plans to devote one day of its annual 
past, the part it has taken in national Meetings, held in 1942, to commemo- 
emergencies such as the first World ‘ating the anniversary of the Office; 
War and the economic depression that and the issue of other publications 
followed it, and is now taking in the during the year by the Office of Edu- 
present crisis for the promotion of cation and the National Education 


education for democracy and defense. Association. 
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The U. S. Office of Education Wartime 


Commission 


(Editor’s Note: Since your executive secretary has been chosen to represent you and 
elementary education on this Wartime Commission, it seems as if this is a golden opportunity 
for those working for elementary education and education in general to present .a united 
front. Therefore, send to Headquarters a report of what you are doing for National Defense 


At the request of Federal Security Administrator, Paul V. McNutt, the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, John W. Studebaker, has effected an organj- 
zation in connection with his office to make possible the most direct and work. 
able contacts both with the Government agencies on the one hand and educa. 
tional institutions and organizations on the other. The object is (1) to facilitate 
the adjustment of educational agencies to war needs, (2) to inform the Goy- 


ernment agencies directly responsible for the war effort concerning the services f 


schools and colleges can render, and (3) to determine the possible effects upon 
schools and colleges of proposed policies and programs of these Governmen’ 
agencies. The establishment and operation of this Commission will in no way 
impede, but rather will facilitate the continuing operation of existing educa- 
tional organizations and committees. It is believed that through the work oj 
this Commission, schools, colleges, and libraries will be able to render even 
greater service to the Nation at this time of crisis. 

In his statement to the Commission on December 23, 1941, Dr. Studebaker 
said, 

“This war to the finish for freedom calls for the utmost in service and sacri- 
fice from everyone in the United States. One hundred thirty-two million people 
have closed ranks in a mighty and united effort to destroy the powerful forces 
of tyranny led by the organized gangsters of the world. 

“Tt is clear that during the war period the relationship of the Federal 
Government to education is going to be much closer and more direct than at 
any previous time. And the Government will naturally put increasingly heavy 
responsibilities upon organized education. Under these conditions, what assist- 
ance will the schools, colleges and libraries need in planning the adjustment 
in their programs required in the interest of the most effective war service to 


the Nation? At the same time, how can we preserve those educational service f 


needed by democratic people over the long pull? 
“Some of the urgent problems already recognized which a united Wartime 
Commission can help to solve are: 


. To improve educational services for the Government. 
. To aid civilian educational needs associated with the war. 


wns = 


involving the effects of wartime measures on schools, colleges and libraries. 
4. To facilitate plans for the study of post-war readjustments. 


“The Office of Education, in carrying its wartime responsibilities, invites the 


united assistance of various individuals and educational organizations to insutt 


the elimination of duplication of effort, and to develop the soundest policies ani 
the most expeditious and effective procedures for mobilizing all education > 


agencies for victory in the world-wide struggle for freedom.” 
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. To advise the Government and educational institutions with respect to special problem: § 
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The personnel of the Commission at the present time consists of: 


J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, chairman 

Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education, vice chairman 

Fred J. Kelly, Chief, Division of Higher Education, executive director 

John Lund, Senior Specialist in the Education of School Administrators, assistant executive 
director 

Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, assistant executive 
director 

Selma M. Borchardt, Washington representative, American Federation of Teachers 

Francis J. Brown, Executive Secretary, Sub-Committee on Military Affairs of the National 
Committee on Education and Defense 

Morse A. Cartwright, Director, American Association for Adult Education 

Francis S. Chase, Executive Secretary, Virginia Education Association and representative, 
National Association of Secretaries of State Teachers Associations 

John W. Davis, President, West Virginia State College, representing the Conference of 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges 

L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, and Secretary, National 
Committee on Education and Defense 

Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library Service Division, and Secretary, Special Committee of 
American Library Association on Defense 

Walter C. Eells, Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges 

Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
of the National Education Association 

Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American Historical Association representing the 
National Association of State Universities 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National Education Association and co-chairman, 
National Committee on Education and Defense 

Ralph Himstead, Executive Secretary, American Association of University Professors 

H. V. Holloway, Secretary, National Council of Chief State School Officers 

C. B. Hoover, Dean of the Graduate School, Duke University, representing the Association 
of American Universities 

Rev. George Johnson, Director, Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference 

Mary E. Leeper, Executive Secretary, Association for Childhood Education 

W. A. Lloyd, Director of Information, Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 

Howard H. Long, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C., representing the 
American Teachers Association 

Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary, Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association 

Frederick L. Redefer, Director, Progressive Education Association 

S. D. Shankland, Secretary, American Association of School Administrators of the National 
Education Association 

John J. Seidel, State Director of Vocational Education, Maryland, and President, American 
Vocational Association 

Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 

A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, and Chairman, Educational Policies 
Commission (William Carr as Alternate) 

Charles H. Thompson, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Howard University, representing 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes 

Edna Van Horn, Executive Secretary, American Home Economics Association 

J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commissioner for Vocational Education 

George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education and co-chairman, National 
Committee on Education and Defense 


CRO 


MEMBERS OF D.E.S.P.—We’ve a war to win, as well as peace, or 
else we shall have to fight again twenty-five years from now. 
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A Program for National Defense 


Bernadette L. Dore, Principal and Elizabeth J. Boisclair, Teacher 
Barnard School, Washington, D. C. 


In the Fall of 1940 when our country was faced with a national crisis, we 
of the Barnard faculty at our first meeting discussed ways and means by which 
we could help in the national Defense Program. Studying the statistics of the 
last World War, we felt our wisest contribution would be to foster the health 
of the children within the school. So we chose Health as the important problem 
on which to work during 1940 and 1941. Simultaneously with the major units 
on Health, two other units—one on Democratic Living and one on Social 
Relationships—were planned and worked on during the year. 

Health Program—As if planned in accordance with our Health program, the 
Parent Teacher Association issued to each public school a sufficient number of 
charts on communicable diseases for distribution among the pupils. We im. 
mediately adapted these charts as learning situations; one large chart was posted 
in each classroom and a similar one in the medical room. A daily period was 
set aside to discuss on the grade level.such terms as disease, early symptoms, 
incubation period, school exclusion, contacts, re-admission requirements, etc 
The children discussed such diseases as: colds, chickenpox, diphtheria, menin- 
gitis, impetigo, mumps, measles, pediculosis, ringworm, German measles, scabies, 
scarlet fever, tonsilitis, and whooping cough. At the first monthly meeting of 
the Parent Teacher Association on October 8, 1940, the Principal showed this 
chart to the parents and presented the plan of work for the year. There had 
been splendid cooperation on the part of parents in the quarantine of children 
with contagious diseases and using precaution to avoid spreading children’ 
illnesses. The school doctor and the school nurse were most cooperative in 
following up individual health cases presented for physical examination. Dr. 
Murphy of the Health Department cooperated by lending us a sightmeter and 
teachers and children measured the amount of light in the classroom and deter. 
mined the best place to sit while studying. During the recent epidemics 0 
measles and mumps, a pupil Committee on Contagious Diseases made posters 
showing the early symptoms and how the diseases are spread. These were 
posted about the building and discussed in the classroom. Various experiment: 
on foods had been conducted and some work had been started on consumer 
education. 

On March 14th, we organized a Children’s Rest Room for hyper-active and 
under-nourished children. The faculty and parents made the sheets and the 
blankets for eighteen cots and the children in the intermediate grades painted 


murals on the “Sleepy Town” idea for the walls. The room known as “Thf 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod” Room provided accommodations for eighteet 


children to relax and sleep for forty-five minutes each day. Each cot wa 
labelled with the child’s name. A daily record was kept of each child’s reaction, 
whether he slept or relaxed, or whether he appeared high-strung or super-active 


On June 3, 1941, Miss Catherine Cowsill held a meeting with the parents df 
these children, and explained to them the purpose of President Roosevelt if 
calling the recent conference on Nutrition. She gave them information as to thf 
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type of foods needed for building body tissue and the need of certain children 
for daily rest periods. When the final measurement of weight was taken on 
June 2, 1941, each child with the exception of one had gained in weight during 
this experiment. 

Democratic Living—The unit on citizenship carried on by the fifth and sixth 
grades under the direction of Mrs. E. J. Boisclair has covered many phases of 
democratic living. At the beginning of the semester, the children reported on 
the activities of the local citizens’ associations. It was decided that it would 
be worthwhile for the class to organize a citizen’s association of its own, with 
the improvement of citizenship in the room and the building as its purpose. 
A committee of six children was elected to draw up a constitution and present 
it to the class for approval. The experience of writing and later discussing the 
articles for the constitution before they were accepted as the basis of their 
organization gave the children a real understanding of the problems faced by 
the members of the Constitutional Convention. 

The study of the Constitution of the United States developed an interest in a 
more detailed knowledge of the three branches of our government. We traced 
the development through the ages of trial by jury and representative legislatures. 
The children visited the Supreme Court Building and saw the court in session. 
On that visit, the children saw a splendid example of the right of opportunity 
for all when six white men and one colored woman presented their qualifications 
and were permitted to plead cases before the Supreme Court. The children 
also visited the Capitol to see the legislative bodies at work. This unit, too, 
centered around the documents that contribute to our way of life. Another 
visit was made to the Library of Congress to view the Magna Charta, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, the Emancipation 
Proclamation and Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. 

Since the school citizen association was taking care of all class rules and 
routine, the children were having actual experience in the responsibility of 
officers and the cooperation of citizens. As a contribution to our national defense 
program the association made an effort to improve the health of all the children 
in the building. A Children’s Health Council was organized, made up of the 
chairmen of each of the following committees: Nutrition, Good Teeth, Safety, 
Sight Conservation, Posture, Contagious Diseases and Cleanliness. A survey 
was made of the building to determine the needs and a campaign was started 
to make all the pupils conscious of these needs. This necessitated a thorough 
study of each phase of health to determine the standards to be expected. Each 
campaign was conducted by the committee in charge, the whole class cooperating 
and The Health Council steering all the programs. 

Robert Bean was elected President of the Barnard Student Council. Under 
his leadership, the Student Council contacted the Parent Teacher Association 
and the two community citizen associations asking them to cooperate in a 
“Community Beautiful Campaign.” Lawns and yards were to be kept clean, 
neat, and attractive and a prize to be offered to the owner of the prettiest 
garden in the community. Besides sending his letter to the Petworth Citizen’s 
Association Robert Bean attended the May Meeting and spoke to the members. 
The class citizen’s association cooperated by writing to the Student Council 
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promising to help by improving their own yards, telling the neighbors about 
the campaign and writing a form letter to be distributed in their neighborhood, 

Throughout the unit, emphasis was placed upon man’s struggie through the 
ages to gain the rights we now enjoy and the responsibilities which man must 
assume if he is to keep these rights. All of the activities placed high value 
upon the characteristics possessed by the individual. As a culmination a special 
study was made of the lives of famous men and women who were outstanding 
citizens and as a culminating activity for this unit on democratic living, the 
Barnard school presented an historical pageant ‘“The Search of the Ages’’ steered 
by Mrs. Boisclair’s fifth and sixth grade pupils. This was a splendid example 
of democratic living within the school and the community. The planning by 
the teachers and the pupils, the pooling and the sharing of ideas, the develop. 
ment of latent creative ability among teachers and children, the cooperation 
of teachers, children, and parents in writing the script, making scenery and 
costumes, setting up the stage properties, and sharing classrooms was the prac. 
tical working out of the ideal democratic way of life. The pageant, based on 
Chester Williams’ book ‘““The Rights We Defend,” * depicted the critical periods 
in the world’s history when man has fought for freedom and the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It consisted of ten scenes: Egyptian 
Slavery; The Exodus of the Hebrews from Egypt; Greek Democracy; The 
Magna Charta; The Mayflower Compact; The Declaration of Independence; 
The Constitution; Freedom in Other Lands; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address; 
Our National Defense. (See pictures on opposite page.) 

In the interlude between each scene, the Barnard Glee Club sang historical 
songs connected with each event. So that all classes might be represented in 
this activity large murals depicting the rights we possess, freedom of speech, 
religion, press, education, home, the right to search for the truth, and fair trial 
by jury were painted and attached to the auditorium walls. Each class was 
taken to the auditorium individually where they stood before each picture and 
discussed its meaning and how that meaning affects us. 

This activity provided an opportunity to make the school program more 
effective in developing in the children a consciousness of democratic ideals. 
The school has been a laboratory where teachers, pupils and parents live and 
work together developing those traits that make for good citizenship. In addi 
tion to providing every opportunity for democratic living through the medium 
of the pageant, the pupils have been given an understanding of democracy 
and its problems on their grade level. 


Social Relationships—lIn carrying out this program for defense, the faculty F 


felt that relationships among children might be improved so a list of common 
courtesies was compiled and discussed in each classroom under these titles 


Courtesy At School, Courtesy At Home, and Courtesy In Public, On The Street, § 


Bus, Theater. 


All of these activities—Health, Democratic Living, Social Relationships and 


Working Together for the Common Good—have been the basis of our years 
work. In promoting this type of program, we have tried to instill self-reliance, 
responsibility, tolerance, and consideration for others. 





1 Chester S. Williams. ‘““The Rights We Defend.’’ Row Peterson & Co., N. Y., 1940. 
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The Search of the Ages 


Pictures taken from a pageant presented by the pupils of Barnard School, 
Washington, D. C. 
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SUNDAY 
Feb. 22 
1:00 to 
3:00 p. m. 
Roof Garden 
Whitcomb 
Hotel 


MONDAY 
Feb. 23 
7:30 a. m. 
Concert 
Room 


Palace Hotel 


MONDAY 
Feb. 23 
2:30 p. m. 
Gold Ball- 
room, 
Palace Hotel 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Convention Program 


San Francisco, California February 21-26, 1949 


President, Robert H. Edgar, Principal, Bedford School, Pittsburgh, Py 


Executive Secretary, Eva G. Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash. 
ington, D. C. 


Hospitality Committees 


General, Sarah L. Young, Oakland, chairman, assisted by a repre. 
sentative from each county and city 

Banquet, Hosts: Kenneth Forry, President, California Elementary 
School Principals’ Association, Bay Section, assisted by 
the Executive Board members 
Entertainment: C. W. Preston, President, Los Angeles 
Principals’ Club, general chairman of entertainment, as. 
sisted by the drama committee consisting of Evalyn 
Dobyns and fifty assistants 


Headquarters Hotel, Palace 


TEA 


All members and friends of the Department will be entertained ata 
Tea by the California Elementary School Principals. 

Start the convention right by attending this lovely affair and meeting 
our gracious California hosts and hostesses. The Tea has been sched- 
uled early so that all can attend the Vesper Services. 


BREAKFAST 


An Acquaintance Breakjast for members and friends of the Depatt- 
ment will be the place for old friends to meet and new friends to 
be made. Price $1.25. 

If you have never attended one of these Department Breakfasts, do 
not let another year go by without doing so. You will have a good time. 


GENERAL SESSION 
The Part the Elementary School Plays in our Democratic Living 
Presiding, Robert H. Edgar, President of the Department 


COMMUNITY SINGING 


Leader, Dan H. Gilson, Horace Mann School, Oakland, Califomi 
Pianist, Arthur W. Foshay, Melrose School, Oakland, California 
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T OF THE COMMITTEE ON LONG TERM PLANNING 
REPOR 


Mason A. Stratton, Director of Elementary Education, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey 


LEARNING THE Democratic Way oF LIFE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of Elementary Education, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


DISCUSSION FROM THE FLOOR 


BANQUET 
“Golden California” 


As usual the banquet of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals will be one of the high-lights of the American Association of 
School Administrators’ convention. Price $2.50. 

The announcers of these dramatic glimpses of California’s colorful 
past and present will keep the chronological thread unwinding from 
Columbus through Cortez, Cabrillo, Father Serra, the Spanish domina- 
tion of the Roaring Fifties, and the Stars and Stripes (when California 
came under her sixth flag and was admitted as the thirty-first state of 
the Union). The present will be represented by the different kinds of 
Gold to be found in California today. 

The Los Angeles Principals’ Club, under the leadership of the presi- 
dent, C. W. Preston, has charge of this part of the program. He writes 
that drama chairman Evalyn Dobyns, and her fifty assistants will let 
us see colorful California; participate in singing, with John Goodwin, 
Oakland, leader, the songs of those early days; see a real Spanish 
dance; and have a Saloon Scene from the Gold Rush Days. 

The Hosts for the banquet will be the Executive Board of the Bay 
Section, California Elementary School Principals’ Association, Kenneth 
Forry, Martinez, President, with Sarah L. Young, Oakland, general 
chairman. 


GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding, Robert H. Edgar, President of the Department 


CoMMUNITY SINGING 
Leader, Dan H. Gilson, Horace Mann School, Oakland, California 
Pianist, Arthur W. Foshay, Melrose School, Oakland, California 
GREETINGS 
Emil J. Spiering, President, California Elementary School Prin- 
cipals’ Association 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Robert H. Edgar, President, Department of Elementary School 
Principals 


MONDAY 
Feb. 23 
6:00 p. m. 
Gold Ball- 
room 

Palace Hotel 


TUESDAY 
Feb. 24 
2:30 p. m. 
Gold Ball- 
room 
Palace Hotel 
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The Elementary School of Tomorrow 





Program in charge of the California Elementary School Principals’ 
Association ; 






Emil J. Spiering, President, CESPA, chairman 






Leader: Paul R. Hanna, Professor of Education, Stanford Ug 
versity, Stanford University, California 










Discussion Participants: 


Walter H. Brown, Professor of Hygiene and Physical Educatigg 
Stanford University, Stanford University, California 







Willard Elsbree, Teachers College, Columbia University, N 
York, New York 

Roy Freeburg, Assistant Professor of Music, State College, San 
Francisco, California 

Roma Gans, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
New York 

Doris Gates, Instructor of Librarianship, San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 

Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of Elementary Education, Cal- 
fornia State Department of Education, Sacramento, Califomi: 



























Alice Schoelkopf, Supervisor of Art in Secondary Grades, Publi 
Schools, Oakland, California 

Corinne A. Seeds, Assistant Professor of Education and Principal 
University of California Elementary School, Los Angeles, Cal T 
fornia Asso 











Herbert R. Stolz, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, in Chap *t 
of Individual Guidance, Public Schools, Oakland, California Har! 
ann¢ 
WEDNES- TI 
DAY REPRESENTATIVE MEETING at th 
Feb. 25 All State, District, County, and City Representatives of the Depat-f ,. bh 
Elen 

10:00 a. m. ment of Elementary School Principals will meet to discuss problem 
. P of E 
Tapestry of the enrollment campaign. TI 
Room : ‘ : ee _ 
Presidents and Secretaries of Principals’ Clubs and Associations ath jpat 
Palace Hotel : : pate 
urged to attend this meeting. a 
art . 
WEDNES.- Eva ( 
DAT JOINT SESSION Bs 
Feb. 25 on 
2:30 p. m. “Current Problems in the Elementary Schools’ will be the then De 
War of a joint meeting of the American Association of School Administrats—  Dwig, 
Memorial and the Department of Elementary School Principals. Worth McClurt Col 
Opera Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Washington, will be the chairmap illic 
House for this meeting. Cas 
PRI. 
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How the city of Boulder and the University of Colorado nestle at the foot of the mountains. 


SIXTH ANNUAL 
Conference on Elementary -ducation 


Sponsored by the 
Department of Elementary School Principals 


and the 
College of Education of the University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 


July 6-17, 1942 


The Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education 
Association and the College of Education of the University of Colorado are codp- 
erating in conducting a special two-weeks’ Conference at Boulder, Colorado. 
Harl R. Douglass, Director of the College of Education, makes the following 
announcements concerning the activities of this summer meeting. 

The Place—University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. The University is located 
at the mouth of Boulder canyon. 

The Theme—The theme of the Conference, “The Language Arts in the 
Elementary School,” follows the theme of the 20th Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals. 

The Staff—Listed below are the names of some of the leaders who will partic- 
ipate in conducting the Conference: 

Harl R. Douglass, Director of the College of Education of the University of Colorado, Director. 

Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association. 

Harold V. Baker, Elementary School Principal, New Rochelle, New York, Assistant Director. 

William A. Black, Instructor in Elementary Education, University of Colorado, Assistant 

Director. 

Dwight Hamilton, State Elementary School Supervisor, State Department of Education of 

Colorado, Assistant Director. 


William A. Brownell, Professor of Educational Psychology, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 
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Cora Bruns, Professor of Elementary Education, Western State College of Education, Gunnj. 
son, Colorado. 

Derwood Baker, Superintendent of Schools, Boulder, Colorado. 

Prudence Cutright, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Curriculum, Minneapolis, Minnesotg 

Enoch Dumas, Principal, Cameron and Horace Mann Schools, Greeley, Colorado. 

Willard Givens, Secretary of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg, Director of the Child Study Association of America, New York 
New York. 

Helen R. Gumlick, Primary Supervisor, Denver City Schools, Denver, Colorado. 

Gertrude Hildreth, Psychologist, Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia, New York 
New York. 

Wilhelmina Hill, Director of Elementary School Workshop, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Frank W. Hubbard, Director, Research Division of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Roben Maaske, President, Eastern Oregon State Teachers College, La Grande, Oregon. 

Marie Mehl, Director of Elementary School Teacher Training, University of Colorado. 
Boulder, Colorado. 

J. R. McGaughy, Professor of Elementary Education, Teachers College, Columbia, New 
York, New York. 

Paul McKee, Professor of Education and Director, Ernest Horn Elementary School, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 

Rufus H. Palmer, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Elementary Education, Denver 
Public Schools, Denver, Colorado. 

John B. Schoolland, Assistant Professor of Psychology and University Counselor, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

Bruce Schulkey, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Elementary Schools, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Dorothy Van Alstyne, Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


Observation and Workshop Period—8:30-10:00—The first hour anda 
half each morning will be set aside for: 

1. Observation in the University Elementary School and the Summer Junior 
High School Unit—both at the edge of the University of Colorado campus 
and within easy walking distance of the dormitory and the building in which 
the conference will be centered. 

2. Work in the Elementary School Principals’ Workshop or study in the Uni- 
versity Library. 

General Lectures—10:30-11:45—Each morning two lectures by leaders 
will be heard in the auditorium. These lectures will be on both timely educa 
tional and cultural subjects. 

Seminars—2 :00-3 :30—Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Afternoons— 
Approximately fifteen seminars will be conducted three afternoons a week. 
The discussions will be led and directed by men and women who are leaden 
in the field of the topic of the seminar. There will be ample opportunity for dis- 
cussion by all members of each group. 

The study activities of each person will center around the theme of the 
seminar he elects to attend. Written reports will be prepared and a final exami- 
nation taken by all who are working for credit. 

A tentative list of seminar topics follows: (1) Recreatory and Work Type 
Reading; (2) Spelling Problems and Placement; (3) Mental Hygiene in the 
Classroom; (4) Language Arts in the Primary Grades; (5) Language Arts fo 
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the Middle Grades; (6) The Relationship Between the Social Studies and the 
Language Arts; (7) Integrative Teaching of the Language Aris; (8) Creative 
Living in the Elementary School; (9) Teacher-Pupil Planning; (10) The English 
Club in the Elementary School; (11) Supervision in the Elementary School; 
(12) Administrative Problems in the Elementary School; (13) Reading Readi- 
ness and Remedial Work in Reading; (14) Curriculum Problems in Arithmetic; 
(15) The Elementary School Library; (16) Factors in the Selection of Text- 
books in Reading and Other Language Arts; (17) Evaluating the Reading Pro- 
gram in the Elementary School; (18) The Elementary School and the National 
Emergency; and (19) The Activity Program in the Elementary School. 

If any planning to attend wish to have a seminar on some other topic, write 
in your suggestion to Harl R. Douglass, College of Education, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

Tuition and Credit—The College of Education will give two quarter-hours 
of credit for the conference. The fee for tuition will be $17.00. 

Housing Accommodations—The first two hundred members enrolled for 
the conference can be housed in the men’s dormitory of the University. The 
cost of room and board for the two weeks will be approximately $30. Therefore, 
the total fee for the two weeks, including room and meals, will be approximately 
$47.00. 

Other members of the conference may be housed in Fraternity and Sorority 
houses, hotels, cottage camps, tourist camps, and private homes at somewhat 
higher prices. 

There are still available a few dormitory reservations. To secure one of these 
send a $5 check (made payable to the University of Colorado) to Miss Eva 
G. Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 





How One School is Solving Its Defense Problem 


tA LARGE elementary school, located in the downtown section of our Na- 
tion’s Capital, faced with the responsibility of providing twenty-four hours 
telephone and office service (because an air raid siren has been placed on the 
top of this school building), has planned a program which is attempting to solve 
the problem of defense. All teachers in the building and a group of parents are 
cooperating with the principal in setting up a room, formerly used as a store 
room, as a bedroom. All necessities for comfortable living are being provided. 

The crowded housing conditions make it easy to find a responsible young 
man to take care of this service during the night. The faculty of the school is 
not only offering the room for this service, but dinner at a nearby club. On 
hearing of this project three applications for the job came to the attention of 
the principal in one day. The principal, faculty, and P.T.A. have prepared this 
room with the sanction of the school officials. 
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The Principal Butlds Professional Relation; 


Mason A. Stratton 


Chairman, Professional Relations Division, DESP and Director of Elementary Education 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 

On American education falls today the breath-taking task of stemming the 
tide of tyranny and of keeping, amid worldwide destruction, the spirit of 
democracy. But in a task so momentous we are likely to flounder with the 
very bigness of perspective. What can any one of us do? Where can we begin? 

We have long said that the principal is in a key position since he, as adminis. 
trator and supervisor, stands midway between the administrative forces and 
the students, and between the teacher and the public. Today we can say 
that the principal is in a key position for another reason: in the unit of which 
he is a part, democracy can be lived much better than it can be taught. 

In the insistent call today to every American citizen to win the war and 
to keep our democracy for which we are fighting, the million teachers which 
the nation has been training through the years ought, better than any other 
group, to be able to mobilize themselves and find avenues for further service. 
They have been serving the public for a long time, and, through the children, 
are reaching into almost every home in the nation. But are we a unified group, 
and is it easy to mobilize our profession? Do we really understand the ways 
of democracy in our professional life? Will it be easy to find a niche in which 
to lead or to follow, as wisdom or necessity may dictate? 

The great hue and cry now being raised about public relations gives emphasis 
to the fact that we have not evolved a philosophy and technique for working 
with the public which we serve. And, although evidence is not needed to show 
that we as a profession are neither unified nor democratized, I cite you to 
an article by Dr. J. B. Edmonson in School and Society of February 15, 1941, 
entitled “Our Divided Profession,” in which he deplores the conflicts between 
the many levels and interests in education. 

There was never a time in the history of the profession when we needed so 
much to be a unified, closely knit organization, working easily and naturally 
through democratic procedures in order to reach our objectives. But the plain 
truth is that we are inept at organization. It is not difficult to understand the 
reason because organizations of teachers have not yet outgrown their unpopt- 
larity within or without the profession. 

Every teacher, whether he recognizes it or not, is involved in three rele 
tionships: his relationship with his students; his relationship with his profession; 


his relationship with the public. But training for the second and third of 


these has been somewhat neglected. An effort is now being made _ through 
Institutes on Professional and/or Public Relations to direct the attention o 
teachers and public alike to the two neglected relationships. Here is an oppor 


tunity for the elementary principal to represent his “level” or group. It may > 
be that you will be called upon to serve on the planning committee or to partic 


pate in a panel or forum; but more than likely your chance for participation 
will come through the open discussion period, where the elementary principal’ 
contribution should be a significant one. 


——? 
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“As is the teacher, so is the school,” is as true as when it was first said 
decades ago. And it is not too much to say today that the teacher’s concept 
of professional and public relations will be determined in part by the principal’s 
concept. The teacher’s attitude will be determined more largely by what the 
principal believes and does than by any action of any other person. 

For this and other reasons, I, as chairman of the Professional Relations 
Division, am suggesting that wherever Institutes on Professional or Public 
Relations are held in the 600 or more summer schools of the country, principals 
make it a point to attend and participate in any way possible. Much remains 
to be done before our profession can be said to have achieved the aims of the 
Institutes: to be unified, democratized and intelligently articulate on its prob- 
lems. Here is an opportunity again for the elementary principal “to go to 
the front.’ 


Note: Since 1938, 140 of these Institutes have been held in 75 colleges and universities 
scattered over 28 states. 





Department Representatives 


We want to commend those people who are helping to enlarge the membership of 
the Department, but we will not take up extra space to give a detailed report, because 
right now we are remembering Pearl Harbor and the work which is coming upon all 
of us for the duration of the war. Those Representatives whose names were not listed 
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in previous issues of this bulletin are: 


ARIZONA 
County Representatives—F. J. Benedict, 
Benson; Harry C. J. Lennox, Chloride; 


Thomas Weitzel, Flagstaff; Edwon L. Riggs, 
Peoria; and Clint Rollo, Tucson. 

City Representative —Frank Bradford, 
Phoenix. 


INDIANA 
County Representative — Violette O’Dell, 
Elkhart. 


Iowa 

County Representatives—J. Richard Coch- 
ran, Council Bluffs; Lulu M. Hartson, Cres- 
ton; June Chidester, Fairfield; Bertha O. 
Aarvig, Fort Dodge; J. Bernadine Custer, 
Newton; R. L. Kitch, Sioux City; and Madi- 
line Howard, Waverly. 


City Represeniatives—Mrs. Carolyn M. 
Preston, Cedar Rapids; J. R. Ingraham, 
Clinton; D. D. Kinser, Davenport; Mae 


Heathershaw, Des Moines; and Murva Kelly, 
Dubuque. 


Kansas 
County 
Lafontaine. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

City Representatives—Catherine M. Bar- 
rett, Andover; John J. Gardner, Lowell; 
James A. Cronin, Malden; and A. W. Young, 
Sagamore. 
New Jersey 

County Representative—E. L. Turnbaugh, 
Irvington. 


Representative—J. E. Yeagley, 








City Representatives—Gustav Patz, Irving- 
ton; Dorothy J. Brown, Medfield; and Ward 
Raymond, Taunton. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

City Representatives—Mary D. Rausch, 
Allentown; Minnie G. Brogan, Clairton; 
Mrs. Bessie S. Husted, Elkins Park; Mrs. 
Inez Gustafson, Munhall; Gordon E. Dan- 


nels, Swissvale; Mary A. Burly, Tyrone; 
and Richard L. Wilson, Yeadon. 
TEXAS 

District Representative — Mrs. Alma 


Thomas, Midland. 

City Representatives—F. R. Rice, Austin; 
and J. M. Elrod, Houston. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

District Representatives—Margaret Easley, 
Bluefield; and Glen Shinabery, Buckeye. 

County Representatives— Posey Pettry, 
Beckley; Ralph Widmyer, Berkley Springs; 
Paul W. Cunningham, Buchannon; Vada 
McCutcheon, Clay; Mr. Alva Jones, Cowen; 
Vaughan H. Duffield, Gassaway; Joel H. 
Atkins, Griffithsville; Richard E. McCoy, 
Huntington; Clair L. Cook, Itman; Mrs. 
Frank White, Logan; Woodrow Helms, 
Northfork; H. L. Vancamp, Oak Hill; Easton 
K. Feaster, Petersburg; D. E. Dean, Rich- 
wood; L. A. Dent, Ronceverte; Gilbert 
Reed, Sand Fork; Florence McClung, Sinks 
Grove; Paul Sharp, Slaty Fork; Ted Moore, 
Valley Head; Arnold Beach, Weston; Clar- 
ence Tamplin, Whitesville; and Mrs. Ruth C. 
Varney, Williamson. 
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Copy for The Columbian 


Robert J. Lavell 
Principal, Columbian School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Editor’s Note: Headquarters is indeed glad to publish this article by Robert J. Lavell 


because so many requests have been received as to how best to set standards in publishing 
a school newspaper.) 


It’s the story that counts. Who prizes a silly bauble even though it is sealed 
in tinfoil, wrapped in blue tissue paper, and tied with a pretty ribbon? Who 
cares to wade through a maze of beautiful words correctly spelled and artistically 
joined together into well-balanced sentences if those words do not carry a worth- 
while idea or tell a good story? We do not. That is why the “school composition” 
seldom makes good copy for The Columbian. The assigned topic can not stimv- 
late all children alike; the teacher is fortunate if her topic stimulates any. What 
if she does announce that the best composition will be printed in the school 
magazine. One chance in forty for the majority of the class—no chance at 
all for many—this wonderful opportunity is not going to stimulate the class 
to a thrilling effort. But suppose the teacher promises that the five best in 
the class will be printed. Fine, the chances are now five to forty. But who wants 
to read five compositions, each entitled “How I Spent My Vacation?” The as- 
signed class topic, the “school composition,” correctly spelled and grammatically 
perfect though it may be, rarely packs a punch. It is the experience that Jackie 
and only Jackie had that drives him to a real effort in writing. It is Marie's 
own idea expressed as she wants to express it that carries the punch. 

Perhaps we should state that The Columbian referred to above is a literary 
quarterly published by the Columbian School in Cincinnati. Columbian is an 
eight grade elementary school equipped with a shop and a staff of good teachers. 
“The book,” as the quarterly is often called by the staff, is a sixteen-page pub- 
lication printed in the industrial arts shop. The four issues appear in November, 
February, April, and June. 

Publishing The Columbian presents three major problems, getting good copy, 
printing and binding, and financing the book. The most perplexing problem to 
the staff is financing. Printing and binding present real difficulties at time. But 
getting good copy is the problem of first importance. Without good copy the 
typography and make-up are but as tinsel; plans and efforts for raising money 
are wasted energy. Without good copy the publication of a school magazine is 
mere sham. It’s the story that counts. 

Acceptable copy for The Columbian comes from three general sources. Good 
stories often grow out of classroom discussion and curriculum subject matter. 
A good example is Marie Mayer’s “Our Street” that appears in the November 
issue. “Our street has thirteen houses, a telephone building, a cat, and three 
dogs,’’ Marie writes. “Some people would think it unlucky to live on a street 
that has thirteen houses,” she continues, “but to the people who come home 
from work hot and tired it seems like paradise.” After describing all who live 
on her street, Marie concludes with this fine understanding of the American way 
of life. “Our street is typical of the many of its kind in America. We need all the 


people that live on it, the barber to cut our hair, the bread man to deliver ou F 
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bread, and all the others to do their jobs. These people all have a religion of 
their own. They don’t have to belong to this church because the president does 
or believe a thing because a high official said it is true. The people on our street 
have a freedom of speech, worship, and press because they are a part of the 
country we all love, our America.” 

Personal experiences and fictional stories are the most prolific source of copy. 
Written in large part in the first person, they range from ghost stories to tales of 
foreign lands. Each writer relates what only he can relate; he writes only what 
he wants to write; and he tells his story as he wants to tell it. In the November 
issue there is the story “I Saw China’, written by the son of a missionary. The 
boy has just recently returned from China. There is the story “Contrast” by a 
girl who came to Columbian from a school in Elk Valley, Tennessee. “The Life 
of a Monitor”, “Nervous Teeth’’, “Midnight Madness”, and “Beat the Band” 
are a few of many similar titles that attract the reader. Always the story is one 
the child wants to tell because he is the only one who can tell it. “I know a 
story about a goat,” a sixth grader said the other day to John W. Dalton, eighth 
grade teacher of English and faculty adviser for The Columbian. ‘Fine,’ said 
Mr. Dalton, “write it up for the magazine and bring it to me.” That’s the way 
copy comes to the staff of The Columbian. 

The third source of copy is the special assignment to the feature writers. 
These stories are generally the result of interviews. A maker of arrows lives near 
the Columbian School. From different sources it became known to the faculty 
adviser that this man was one of the best in the country in his chosen avocation. 
Two boys were assigned to interview him and get a story. They made their 
own appointment. It does not require much imagination to appreciate what a 
wonderful two hours the interview was for the boys. When they left, they had 
an invitation to “come back again at any time’. The story of the arrow maker 
will appear in the February issue of their magazine. Recent stories in The 
Columbian about “The Banjo Clock” and the “Violin Maker” are the results of 
such interviews. 

The subject of copy for The Columbian must not be dismissed without our 
saying a word or two for Columbian poetry. It is not uncommon to have as 
many poems accepted for the magazine as prose stories. Children delight to 
write poetry and little gems will often come from the most unexpected sources. 
How does one teach children to write poetry? Who knows? A child has an 
idea and feels a certain rhythm of expression. The result is a poem. The teacher 
will point out certain necessary changes, the elimination of a syllable or two 
in a line, the rearrangement of a line, and punctuation of course. (The child 
assumes that some punctuation is needed at the end of every line.) Several years 
ago a child came to me with a poem she had written. It was a description of a 
mountain scene, beautifully expressed in rhythm, but was written in prose form. 
I pointed out the rhythm pattern to the youngster and helped her rearrange 
her lines in keeping with the pattern. I have often wondered if that sixth grade 
child could have written her charming little poem if concern for poetic form had 
hung over her conscious effort like a sword. This child did learn poetic form, 
but not until she realized that the idea and a sense of poetic rhythm were the 


5 essence of all poetry. 
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Poems in The Columbian range from the beautiful “Summer Rain”, written 
four years ago by a sixth grade boy, to “Borrower”, a whimsical thing by an 
eighth grade Negro girl. After relating how often she borrowed her daddy's 
a and shoes for her play when she was younger, the child concludes with this 
thought: 


When we sat down to eat, 

I often wondered if I could 
Borrow Dad’s tummy, and be able 
To eat as much as he did 

At the Thanksgiving table. 

He could make the turkey vanish 
Very, very quickly. 


A child will not consciously steal a poem. But he may become fascinated with 
the subject matter, the rhyme, and the rhythm to such an extent that his own 
poem will not be an original effort. The faculty adviser and teachers of the 
school must be on the constant look-out for such second hand offerings. But in 
guarding against plagiarism the teaching staff must not lean backwards and 
assume that every beautiful piece of work is beyond the ability of the child, 
For one may not predict from what source the thing of beauty will come. 

Where does grammar, spelling, punctuation, and form fit into the picture? 
A little story will illustrate my point. Several years ago a second grade teacher 
told me of a boy in her class who would not spell his words in the conventional 
manner. He spelled them according to his own system, and his system was not 
entirely bad. The child had an IQ of 147. He liked to figure out things for 
himself. He didn’t understand why he was not allowed to figure out his spelling 
as he did his numbers and his handwork. No reasoning on the part of his 
teacher availed. One day Mrs. S. sent me Jacob’s paper and the papers of two 
other children in her class. They were all good papers, but the ideas and the 
manner of expression in Jacob’s paper was much superior to the others. It was 
true that Jacob had his own system of spelling. I sent for the three children. In 
their presence I read their stories aloud and complimented the youngsters on 
their work. I read Jacob’s story last, pronouncing his words as he wrote them 
or asking him to tell me the words I couldn’t read. “Jacob,” I said, “you have 
a very fine story, but it is a good thing you came to the office or I could not 
have read it. You see your spelling is so different from mine.’’ Jacob (IQ 147) 
got the idea. 

The most beautiful thought in the world would be wasted on me if it were 
written in Sanskrit; a clever story written in Greek is unintelligible to me 
A poorly written letter coming to my desk receives but scant attention. I think 
the point I am making is obvious. 

Contributors to The Columbian must realize that their writing is of no aval 
unless it is understood by others, and that in order to make themselves under 
stood they must adhere to certain recognized forms in organization, spelling, 
sentence structure, and punctuation. The story or the idea is of first importance, 
but it must be dressed properly to realize its value. That is where grammat, 
spelling, punctuation, and form fit into the picture for children who write for 
the magazine. 
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The story must be dressed properly to realize its value. That is the first and 
possibly the most important reason for emphasis upon correct form in The 
Columbian. Two other reasons must be mentioned. One—the school magazine 
sets a standard for the children of the school. The printed page reaches far in 
its influeace, and that influence must be good. Two—the school magazine reaches 
the public. It is a powerful instrument for public relations, either good or bad. 
It shrieks to the world the kind of work the school is doing. Therefore, copy for 
The Columbian must meet the standard set for the magazine in form as well 
as in content. 

Does this mean that all copy that is lacking in form must be rejected? No, 
it does not. Writing for the school magazine must provide training for the 
young contributors. The child must be given credit for his idea if it has merit, 
but he must understand the necessity of putting his story into correct form. 
Properly supervised revision of a manuscript can be a most valuable means of 
teaching form in writing especially if there is the incentive to “make” the 
school magazine. 

A good dinner without dessert is just another meal. A magazine without 
illustrations is something less than just another magazine, we fear. So The 
Columbian must have a cover design and some illustrations. And it is all done 
with the aid of linoleum blocks. Two, three, and four color designs appear 
on the cover, and plain cuts illustrate some of the stories. Designing, cutting 
the linoleum plates, and printing are all done by children at the school. 


With 8000 words of copy carefully edited and plates for the cover and illus- 
trations cut, “The Columbian goes to press.” 


ASS 


What Can the Elementary Schools Do to Assist in Meeting the 
Defense Situation? 


Tue universal elementary school can lay the foundation for a sense of national unity 
through fostering a feeling of ownership in our school, our plans, our work and play. 
Thus it can create pride in partnership in a scheme of associated living in which each 
child has a stake. Health protection and instruction and individualized personal guidance 
make for constructive and happy living in peace or war. Building integrated personali- 
ties is another contribution to security. The asking of genuine questions by children 
is the beginning of the scientific method in the solution of problems, involving a study 
of facts and the weighing of evidence. Propaganda, error, and dogmatism are avoided 
if the child is well trained to deal with abstractions and to understand generalizations.— 
Excerpt from the Summary of the Atlantic City Convention 1941. 


PSS 


New Radio Programs for Children! 


“ADVENTURES of Cuthbert, National Park Pup”, unusual radio program for 
child participation, as well as child listening, is offered to elementary schools and 
radio stations as a cooperative project by the National Park Service of the Department 
of Interior. Telling entertaining and authentic stories of National Park Wildlife, the 
scrips provide fascinating animal characters for child “actors” and class study. Write to 
the Office of Information, National Park Service, Washington, D. C., for details. 
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The Emerging Design of Teaching in the 
Elementary School* 


J. Harold Straub 


Willard Schoo!, Ridgewood, New Jersey, and New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Teaching in the emerging elementary school becomes the wisdom of the 
teacher in terms of his understanding of the particular whole child, and the 
response of the emerging teacher in terms of his general total background. The 
emerging teacher must understand children; know the learning process; set for 
himself his personal goals of educational service as he lives with children in and 
about the school; and be well equipped with a broad, cultured, inclusive, well- 
rounded, general background of life and experience. An inclination toward a 
Jack-of-all-trades background should be his accomplishment rather than being 
specially prepared for some particular phase of work. His personality should be 
child-attracting, child-loving, child-winning, and child-appealing. He should be 
an experienced master in the art of dealing with people, and knowing their 
general reactions under differing life conditions, be equipped and grounded to 
be able to take the full responsibility for the whole growth of the child, and 
to know how to make this growth a continuous, well-rounded, child-like process 
of living. 

Teaching is a part of the learning process. It is the helping hand that comes 
to the aid of the child when he is in a period of temporary failure, or slight 
disintegration. Teaching guides and helps from within the learning process, and 
never from some isolated external position. Learning is internal, not external. 
We might well ask the question, is our present-day teaching internal or external? 
Is our present-day teaching guiding, is it helping, is it telling, is it forcing, is ita 
pressure process, is it sympathetic and understanding? Teaching must be sympa- 
thetic and understanding, and must tend to help the individual retain his internal 
balance at all times—in both academic and non-academic experiences. Teach- 
ing must tend to keep the child integrated, and to offer the proper type of help 
at the proper time. The timing of this help is extremely important. Teaching 
must eliminate all disintegration. 

It rather looks as though the emerging design of education places more and 
more the responsibility of child growth in the hands of the emerging teacher. 
Hence, the emerging teacher becomes a type of teacher-parent, and continues to 
function in this relationship. This is important, significant, and most desirable. 
Do our teachers of today have the spirit of the parent? Are they always inter- 
ested in the best for the particular child? Do they always put the individual 
child first? Are they willing to make personal sacrifices? The parent is willing 
and is interested in the best whole development of the particular child, and is 
sincerely concerned about his child’s total development. 

As the design of elementary education emerges, basic concepts of good teach- 


* Parts I and II of this article appeared in the October, 1940 and December, 1941 issues of the NATIONAL 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 
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ing emerge. Teachers must be concerned with the total result of the total teach- 
ing situation. When one thing has been isolated for learning and teaching, and 
when this one thing is supposedly being learned and taught, the child is at the 
very same time learning many more things. If, for example, the teacher is 
attempting to help with reading, the child may or may not be learning to read; 
but he may be learning to like or hate reading, to dodge or work up to a goal, 
to be kind and polite or unkind and impolite, to play on the weaknesses of the 
teacher or to grow under the strengths of the teacher. During the reading lesson, 
he may be learning to spell, to do arithmetic, to understand the facts of social 
studies, or any other learning within any of the five areas of child develop- 
ment—emotional, social, mental, physical, and psychological. It is readily seen 
that the results of the total situation are far-reaching and most inclusive, and 
that the total effect of the total situation is far more important than any part of it. 

All learning must satisfy some personal need or goal of the learner. Satisfying 
the thought-to-be-desired goal of an adult teacher, or of the predetermined 
curriculum, will not suffice. Such is not the personal self-set goal of the child, 
nor, will it hold the internal interest and attention of the child. Some children 
are capable of setting real goals for themselves under artificial conditions, but, 
for this the credit goes to the child for his unusual ability to adjust and revamp 
the plans of the teacher. True and lasting learning comes from the child satis- 
fying his own personally set goal. 

Children learn only those things they can relate to other experiences and 
meanings already within their sum total backgrounds. Meaning is built on past 
experiences. A child knows that a train is a vehicle of transportation, that it 
runs on tracks, that it is comparatively heavy, that it may be streamlined or 
not, that it is made mostly of iron, that tickets are necessary for a ride, and so 
on. Now, contrast the meaning of the word, train, to the child who understands 
the above with the meaning of the word, train, to the child who knows only one 
of the above statements. To one the meaning is much narrower than to the other. 
Think of these two same children attempting to build upon these backgrounds. 
In one case the child learning more about trains would build with a much larger 
volume of meaning than the other child. A new meaning taken by either of these 
children would only have a weight equal to the amount of relationship of the 
past sum total. Thus, meaning takes on its real weight in proportion to rela- 
tionships. 

The writer feels that the emerging school would support the concept that all 
learning is creative. The passing school, however, thought of creative only in 
terms of some group of special subjects. The emerging school indicates that all 
arithmetic, spelling, character, and skill are creative. Every response the child 
makes toward achieving his arithmetic goal is wholly created by him. It is his 
particular creative behavior pattern. No one gave this pattern to him, nor could 
anyone have done so. He created it from his interacting with his environment 
in terms of his total past experiences. Any word, expression, or sentence struc- 
ture, is wholly the particular creative arrangement and selection of the child. 
Thus, character, growth, and emotion are so created. Everything the child really 
is, excepting his hereditary endowment, is the creative distinctive creation of 
the child. All education is creative. 


_. 
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A War Policy for American Schools 


When the schools closed on Friday, December 5, they had many purposes 
and they followed many roads to achieve those purposes. When the schools 
opened on Monday, December 8, they had just one dominant purpose to which 
every other aim became subordinate. The very existence of free schools any. 
where in the world depends upon the achievement of that purpose. , 


Priorities Needed—The controlling policy now for American education, as 
for all other America: agencies and institutions, is one of complete, intelligent, 
and enthusiastic cooperation in the war effort. What forms that cooperation wil] 
ultimately take are not as yet entirely clear. It is already clear, however, that 
many adaptations are required at once. Some aspects of education will need to 
be strengthened and extended. Other aspects, perhaps very important ones in 
times of peace, may be curtailed or postponed in order that all educational 
efforts may be applied at the points of greatest need. 

While nothing that is of enduring value in education need be eliminated, and 
while the important work of organized education should be protected against 
interruption and deflection for trifling reasons, “education as usual” will be 
neither possible nor desirable. Although every activity in the schools may con- 
ceivably be related in some way to the war effort, we must decide not only 
what is important but also what is of first importance. Priorities must be estab- 
lished among educational activities. The two major purposes of this statement 
are, first, to propose such priorities, and second, to make some general recom- 
mendations regarding certain problems created by the impact of the war on 
the schools. 


The Priorities—The responsibilities of organized education for the success- 
ful outcome of the war involve at least the following eleven groups of activities: 


Training workers for war industries and services. 
Safeguarding health and physical efficiency. 

Producing goods and services needed for the war. 
Conserving materials by prudent consumption and salvage. 
Helping to raise funds to finance the war. 

Increasing effective man-power by correcting educational deficiencies. 
Protecting school children and property against attack. 
Protecting the ideals of democracy against war hazards. 
Teaching the issues, aims, and progress of the war. 
Maintaining intelligent loyalty to American democracy. 
Sustaining the morale of children and adults. 


Each of these services should be given serious consideration by all school 
boards and educational workers. Without abandoning essential services of the 
schools, appropriate war duties must be given absolute and immediate priority 
in time, attention, personnel, and funds over any and all other activities. 


(Eprror’s Note: The above statements are based on a bulletin of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association. This bulletin, which is just off the pres, 
should be in the hands of every educator.) 
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Is the personal life 
of a teacher a satis- 
fying life? If not, 
LLL what can be done to 

me ti improve conditions ? 
Wat Mil ner aye 
Nuttall, Jr., is a dis- 
cussion of a human 
life devoted to teach- 
ing. The incidents 
threaded through this analysis of the prob- 
lems of a teaching staff are real elements of 
a composite story. They did not happen to 
any one individual nor exactly as described 
in any one locality. Each event happened, 
approximately as presented, to a teacher as 
part of a life devoted to work in the class- 
room. This volume does not solve all of the 
problems of educational administration which 
are related to the teaching staff, but it sug- 
gests the spirit in which the solutions should 
be reached. The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


pean 





* * * 


Out of her long experience with parents 
and their problems, as one of the Editorial 
Associates of the Child Study Association, 
Josette Frank has written a book to help 
teachers and parents in their difficult task of 
intelligently selecting the child’s reading mat- 
ter. What Books for Children? covers fully 
the history and growth of children’s reading, 
the psychological value of fairy tales, Mother 
Goose, etc., and the influence of books upon 
character-building, besides treating such in- 
dividual problems as the child who reads too 
much, the over-sensitive, emotional type, and 
the child who will not read at all. In addi- 
tin to being a reading guide its appendix 
contains reading lists wherein books are classi- 
fied for the various ages of childhood. Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Company, Inc., Garden 
City, New York. 


* * * 


Teachers, administrators, and college in- 
structors are constantly searching for printed 
aids in carrying on curriculum improvement. 
The University of Oregon Curriculum Lab- 
oratory two years ago inaugurated a series 
of Curriculum Bulletins to help fill the need 
for study-guides, units, bibliographies, pupil 
evaluation aids, and philosophical materials 


in social studies, language arts, science, 
mathematics and other areas of the elemen- 
tary and secondary school curriculum. The 
widespread acceptance of these materials has 
assured the continuation of the Curriculum 
Bulletins and has made it possible to offer 
subscription service to city systems, colleges, 
and individuals. Administrators find these 
materials useful in carrying on professional 
study of curriculum problems. Forty-five 
have been published to date and about 20 
are planned for 1941-42. 

Price lists and order blanks may be secured 
by writing to the University Cooperative 
Store, Eugene, Oregon. 


* * * 


Measurement and Evaluation in the Ele- 
mentary School by Harry A. Greene, Albert 
N. Jorgensen, and J. Raymond Gerberich is 
a book designed especially for the use of 
elementary school teachers and students of 
elementary education. It presents the general 
background and methods of educational 
measurement and evaluation; the construc- 
tion and use of standardized, essay, and in- 
formal objective tests; intelligence tests and 
their use; personality tests and their use; 
the relation of curriculum and objectives to 
testing, and the use of various measurements 
and evaluative techniques in each instruc- 
tional area; statistical methods necessary for 
appropriate use of tests and the interpreta- 
tion of results; and a general summary on 
the broad uses of test results. This volume 
is essentially a completely revised and ex- 
panded treatment of an earlier volume which 
appeared under the title of “The Use and 
Interpretation of Educational Tests in 1929.” 
Longmans-Green & Company, Inc., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York. 


* * * 


Administering Library Service in the Ele- 
mentary School by Jewel Gardiner carries 
authentic, up-to-date material on elementary 
school library organization and administra- 
tion. There are individual chapters on learn- 
ing the use of the library, reading guidance, 
sharing reading experiences, recreational 
reading, the library in the primary grades, 
etc. American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 
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Qur Flas—Long May It Wave 


See picture appearing on front cover 


The picture appearing on the front cover of this 
issue of The National Elementary Principal was 
taken during the Armistice Day Program, November 
11, 1940, at the Jackson School, Omaha, Nebraska, 
of which Marie Wetzel is principal. 

A little more than a year after this picture was 
taken, the true meaning of Our Flag has become 
even dearer to the hearts of boys and girls. As 
Charles Evans Hughes said, “Our Flag is a symbol 
of our national unity, our national endeavor, our 
national aspiration. It tells you of the struggle for 
independence, of union preserved, of liberty and 
union one and inseparable, of the sacrifice of brave 
men and women to whom the ideals and honor of 
this nation have been dearer than life. It means 
America first; it means an undivided allegiance. 
. . . It is eloquent of our common destiny.” 

At this time of v.ar, no better subject could be 
chosen for a picture than our Flag—LONG MAY 
IT WAVE! 














